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Teachers' Use of Potentially Reinforcing Behavit)rs 
Students' Task=sOr ientei. Behavior 



One of the major ^problems facing classroom teachers is how t^^^ain ^nd main-, 

. • ' ' ' ^ \. ; 

tain fheir students' involvement jln learning tasks. ^ Theorists and ^researchers, 

alikfejihave advocatfed the use of reinforcement as one means 6f increasing the 

amount and degree ot student involvement in learning. The-se advocated suggest 

that* control *of student behavior can be achieved* through the teacher's provision 

' (or withholding) of reinforcers fol^oVing the appearance of desirable (or tinciesir- 

.able) behaviors on the part of th^ student. Several studies (Becker jet al. , 1967; 

'Madsen et al., 1968;' O'Leary and Drabman, 1971)^have supported this position* 

- Three' characteristics of these studies- are especially noteworthy. First,, the 

reinforcers used in the studies ranged from teacher pr^se to material inq|lentives 

to tokens.. Second, the studies 4§re carefi^lly "CoAtrolled ^experimental laboratory ' 



, --studies, usually involving a single teacher and a small number of ^'target" pupils. 
Third, the d^endeiit y^riable*^ was most frequently disruptive behaviors. ' 

' The 'typicajt classroom stands^ in contrast to the setting .in which these ^x- „ 



rather thah tokens or material incentives. More impo 



J 

orpantly. 



perimental studies were conducted. Most df the reinforcers used tiy teachers a^re 
the form of reitif orcing behaviors' (elg. , smiles, praise, "pats on the backr'), 

/ / w 

tochers oflen/are 

/ Unaware of i1:idividual student behaii/lorfe. Bather, teachers "behavjft" toyard'an en- 
tire class, of learners-. 

Even when reinforcing behaviors 'are .directed toward particular studenjts, other 



/// 



students in , the clfess are^often aware of the reinforcers being provid^^., As Dun- 

I • . • ' ^ ■ ' ' ' I tf ' 

kin and' Blddle./(1974) write, "pupy^:are more, likely to witness. clasSrpom rein- y 
iorcement' than they are to experience iftj^eijsonally" (p. .166)'. Bandura (1969) , // 

.;'•} : ^ _ • ■ f. . V / . V 'IL . // 



has used the phrase ^'Vicarious reinfotcement" to refer to the effect on the behav- 
ior oi^the observer of observing reinforcers being given to others. Consequently, 
the behaviors emitted by the teacher, which have traditionally been viewed as. 

haying some reinforcement value, can best be described as 'Ipotetltlally reinforcing 

' • '* . . . .* ' V 

behaviors." ' » , • ^ . ' • 

^ \ Jt^ • ' - ' ' ' - 

In light ofryilje above discussion, the present study focuses on two ma^or 

questions. .First, how frequently are potentially reinforcing behaviors emitted-^ 

/ ' * . #1 

'by teachers in 'naturally occurring classrooms?' Second, what is tlie relationship 
V * * ' - * ^ " * ^ ' ' ' ' , 

\betw6en the display of potentially reinforcing behaviors by^the teacher and the . 

task-orientation of the randomly selected , students ±Xi the classrooms? 

Method ' ' . * 
Sample ^ ' • ' , * 

The sample' consisted of middj.e, school age students in foun classrooms attend- 
ing a summer school prdgram* in an urban* schooi. The cldfeses were selected on the 
ba^s of the reconnnendations of the building princ4^pal and the willingness of ^ the'. 

teachers to, be observed. Approximately fifteen students were ifi each classroom. 

* ' - ♦ . . \ " 

Approximately one-third of the students were black; twd-thirds wer% wh;Lte. Appro3C- 

iiE^tely half o£ the students were' boys- and half were'gTrfs. Twelve students in 

each of the four classes were chosen to be obsefved on the basi^ of the students*' 

visibility to the observer. One^t^acher was 'in charge -of each classroom. All 

fouir teachers were white femalesf^ ^ ^ / 

Procedure . • 

Students and teachers ^ere observed for five class periods i^er a thr^e week 

* ' ** * * 

period. Two observers were present in the classrooms.. The same two obs^tvers 

were used for ttie* entire study. The first observer waPtphed the teachers' faeial, 

physical and verbal behaviors every ten secpnds end coaed the behaviors within „ 



each category a^ beii>g j)ositive (e^g.', smile, pat on the back, or praise), 
negative (e^g., frown, grasping the student by the shoulders ,» or criticism), o^: 
neutral. "T^ie categories are more fully described in Table 1, 



' * - Iflsert Table 1 About Here 

. ^ ^ 

The secon4 observer watched each student inthq^^room for ten' seconds and 

coded the behavior as being task-oriented, or non-taskroriented* Three 

categories oi task-oriented behaviors were used: "attention," "work," 

1 • . . ' ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' / 

andfejother." "Attention^' was^ coded if the student, was displa]^ing "eyes on" 

* * • . . ^ 

behavior. "Work" vas coded if the student was writing or reciting- "Other" ' 

was cofied if the student was working with, other students or the teacher on » 

assignments or problems. The students were observed in a random ord^r with, 

every student; biiiig "re-obServed" every two minutes » The randoift' observations • 

% • ' . - . ^ ' . - ^ ■ 

of students helped to insure that the teacher behaviors were, in fact, 
potentially reinforcing iehaviors . ^ ' ^ . , - 

Observer agreement with respect to both of ^the observation instruments was 
obtained t)rior to the stu^y using a'device suggested by McQueen (1SI75) • Both 
observers used, the observation instruments in several classrooms of^a comparable 
nature to the classrooms .used in. the stii/4y. The observer* agreement foif^ the 

; - / . . . . ^ . 

student behavioral observation instrxjmjint was 93 per cent. For the teacher 
behavioral ob^ei^vation instrument, the observer agreement was 80 per cfent. 

The observation sclieme allowed for the' coordination Of the two sets of 
observations. Ev^ry ten seconds the, teacher behavior w^s coded as positive, ' 
negative and n^utisal in the three areas (facial, physical and verbal) and 

■•'■*] • ^ ' 

a student's behavior was coded as' task-relevant or non-taslc-relevant, Through . 
this coordination of observations, tjhfe .relationship between teacher behaviors 
and the, behaviors of randomly selected students could be examined. 

/ ■ 



"Results 



The ^flrst question poncerried the frequency of ^potentially reinforcing, behav-y • 

* 

iors in naturally occurring classrooms.* Positive ^t^acher behaviors of any kind 



A , * ♦ 

(^•g»> physica'l, 'verbal or facial) occurred approximately six per cent of the time 
on the average.. Teacher* 1 exhibited positive behaviors approxiigately two per* cent 
of tlie time; Teacher 2?^ s^ppAximately" three per cent of the tim'e-;* Teacher 3/;approx- 

imately eighteen per cent of the time ;^ and />^Teacher 4*, approximately four per cent 

«* # 
of the time. Negative teacher behaviors occurred approximately two per cent of the 

time on the average. Thus an overwhelming percentage of, teacher be'haViors were 

"neutralV in nature! These findings are quite similars to thoge of. other classroom 

observational studies (Altman, 1970; Dahloff and Lundgren, 1970; Tisher^ 1970;' 

Raridha^^a, 1977; Hillman and Daveriport; 1977). ^ . ' 

The second 'questiim concerned the relationship between teachers' use of poten- 

tially reinforcing behaviors and student task-oriented behavior. Despite the in- 

frequency of ^teacher potentially f einfdrcing behaviors in the classroom, it was 

decide<j^ to investigate the secpnd question jalthough realizing the small frequencies 

of potentiially reinforcing behaviors made obtaining a si'gnificant result .very 

"• ' . ^ . • •■ . ■ . ° . \ * 

difficult. ,The data were analyzed separately for each teacher. Contingency 
tables' displayijig the data pertaining to this question are presented in Tables 2 
through 5.* ' ■ . ^ ^ ^ 

Insert l^i^ables 2 Through 5 About Here 



As» readily- can be seen, none of the Chi-square statistics computed for any of 
the contingency tables were significant. Thus, there was no relationship between 
teachers' use ojc potentially reinforcing behaviors and student task-oriented * 
bet\avior itt Ches present ""study • * V 



The investigation of the first questioi;\ indicated that on'e of the teachers 
spent considerably more of. her time involv^ in positive behaviors. Bksed on. 
*thi? observation, a decision was made to investigate tlie significance* of, thesp 
differences in positive teacher behaviors. The design f or tfhis inyes,tigation 
was' condeptualized' as a t;wo'-way (teacher x occasion) fixed effect model with one- 
observation per cell. The results pertjaining to the investigation are presented 
IrT Tables 6 and 7. - * \ ~ * ^ - • • 

_ _ , 

Inse-rt Tables 6 and ,7 About Here 

V* • 1 • , ' 

Table ^ presents the' number of positive teacher behaviors for -each teacher on 

each of the 'five occjasions*. In addition, J^ble 6 presents tjie meaqs stnd standard 

deviations of the, number of positive "teacher behaviors for each teacher .across all* 

occasions and for each occasion across ajl 'teachers. . 

- . . . • ^ . 

Table 7 presents the results of the analysis of,, variance procedqres that % . 

were used to test the significance of th^ differences. As can be seen, there is 



a significant teacher effect (F = 23.8, ^ 4^M>1)p Subsequent Tukey comparisons 
indicated that Teacher 3 exhibited signif i'fcantly moye positive behaviors than^ 
Teachers 1, 2 and 4. There were nb^ other significant differences between any of 
the remaining teacher pairs. • / t • ^ 

On the basis of this finding, ^ d.ecision was made to examine whether Teacher 
3*s studfents^also exhibited significantly more task-oriented behavior^' than the \^^^ 



Students in the other classes. ^ The results 'pertaining to this investigation are 
presented in Tables 8 and 9. " * * " 



Insert Tables 8 and 9 About flere \^ * ^ 

» 

TaSle 8 presents the per cent of student behaviors that were non-task- 



oriented in eachJclassroom on each of the five occasions.* In addition. Table 8 , 
presents* the means a^d staAdard deviations oL the s4:udent non-*task-behaviors for 

«... . .{V - _ . • 

each teacher across all occasions and for. each occ'&^ipn across all teachers. 

Table 9 presents the reshlts of, the analysis of v§Lriance procedures that x-zere 
used to test the significance, <>f the.dif ferences. Significant differences athong 
tea/:hers in the per 'cent of time ^th^ir stud^uts i^x^ere Engaged in task-reievant 
behdviots were found, (F - 8.7, p ^.05)* were found. Subsequent Tukey comparisons 
indicated that Teacher 3^s students were onA:as^ sj^gnif icantly morS than Teacher 1 
and Teacher 4^s students, but not Teacher 2^s students. ^ 

Inr-sumipary, results presented in .Tables 6 through*'9 suggest ttiat Teacher 3, 
In comparison with Teachers 1 and 4, exhibits more positive behaviors and.ha^ 

students who spent a. greater percentage of their time engage in task-oriented- 

behaviors. * ... 

I ' . • , . , - Conc].usions and Implications m - 

' / ' ' * 

Two ma^pr conclusions follow 'directly froifi the research, thirst, teacSrers 

j&xhibit p.Qsttive and negative behaviors very infrequently in , classrooms . The 

vast*in£(jority of teacher behaviors^ in classrooms can be termed "unemotional". If 

4 

% • - • ♦ 

the results -of laboratory experimental studi-es actually Tiold in the classroom, 

•one of the problems facing teacher educators is to get teachecs* to use reinforcr 

ing behaviors in the classroom. * . - 

' • ' ' ' ' ^ . • \ " 

Second, teachers' use of potentially reiriforctxig behaviors was found to be 

unrelated to student task-orientated behaviors. That is, students exhibited 

approximately the same number ^of task-oriented behaviors when teachers were 

* . — • ' * ** ^ 

exiilbiting positive behavidrs as wfien they were not.' One of the reasons for 

t * 

the lack of significant relationship may have been the small number of such 
teacher Jjehaviors. Another reason, howev^-, may^ have to do with the relation- 



ship of reinforcing behaviors to the total teaching style of the teacfier. Per-' 
haps, the effectiveness of potentially reinfo^lng behaviors is a Vwithin_ 
teacher" phenomenon. That is^ teachers should 'not expect mdre task-orieht^d < 
behavior wl|Bn they exhibit reinforcing* behaviors than -when they do not exhibit 
, those behaviors. Rather, the effectiveness of potentially reinforcing behaviors 
» is an "across teacher" phenomenon. That is, teachers who incorporate rein- 
forcing behaviors as a part of th^ir total i:eaching style may expect to have 
more student task-oriented behaviots than teacKerS who do not incorporate thesS 
behaviors. 

Further Investigations are needed to investigate thi^ tentative conclusion. 



If further studies are supportive^^..tJjj.^.JLmplications for teacjier education are 
clear. Teacher training programs should work toward develo'ping teachers with a 

• . \ . . 

cluster of related teaching skills and behaviors, emphasizing the ititegration 
of the skills. Teacher training programs should not work toward the devel'opmfenf: 
*of hundreds pf separate ^competencies which may, or may ftot, have a great 'deal of 
relationship to one otjier. . , 
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Table 1 . . ^ 4 

Cat^gqries of Teacher' Verbal, Facial arid Pl^ysical Beha^ors 



I TYPE DESCRIPTION - EXAMPLES . • • • >^ 



» 

VERBAL 


* 




• • 

nnQ "f t"f VP 

negative » 

lie U ^ i. f* J. 


• "Fhp t"pflf*HpT TUflT^pQ'* no Q "f t"! VP Qt!flt"A-» 
ment to *a student or students re— 
"^''^ , ^atding academic or social b^haviqrs.^ 

The teacher TQia|ces »a njegative state- 
^ ment to a studefit or students re- 

garding academic or social behaviors. 

Thp tPapftpT thaVps a npiitTpl Rtat^P— 

X Xic ivCCi Wiic i> luetic J Ck lie V* w 1. dJL O wd « 

mpnl* frn p Qt"iiHpTif* V>t Qt*tiHpnt"S^' 

^ regarding academic or social -behaviors. 


* • 

fiood flrip ^ * 

Stop that I Th^t^s 
not correct I 

Time to start lansuase . 
Hp"rp aTP votiT* tpst oaopii'S . 

^ 1 • . . ■ ■ , , - 


FACIAL 






positive 

» 

negativTe. ^ " ^ 

» • 

neutral. 


• v * 

No discernible facial expression. 


• * 

Smiles ' ^ . ' 

Frowns . , . - 
• 


PHYSICAL 






pdsitx^ve 
negative 
neutral 

" i 


In close proximity to -a stiudent or 
students the teafcher engages in a 
motor behavior. Hhich was helpful or 
positive . • 

In close proximity ^o a student or j 
sttiHents the teacher en^^g^is in a * ' ' 
^ motor behavior which wa^ unpleasant . 
- . or, negative. . ' ' 

In close proximity to; a student or 
/-students, the teacher engages^xn a . 
' motor^vactivity which was neithefe.J| * 

|)ositive nor negative. 

^ . 


Pat *on back, -helping » 
studtentWfind correct 
page. • ... 

Forcefully grasping 
stud6nt by shoulders, , 
forcefully taking , * . 
book from 'Student . 

Passing out papers, 
writing on board, 
walking around ^oom, \^ 



Note — M the^cade of verbal behaviors, the tone of voice usually helped different-* 
' tiate ifoaitive, negative, and neutral statements. In the case of physical. 
W'fj^iors, any pKysical movement; which did not In^rolve the students directly 
" was tlo^ recorded. Such activities would include 'swinging ones leg while^^ 
''.^^i , seatiy. ori^ correcting papers at dnesr desk. ^ ' 



Table 2 



Two-way contingency table for type of teache^^v^ 
( behavior and type of student behavior 



(Teacher 1) 



f *' » * 


Teacher neutral 


Teacher positive 


Teacher negative 


1 

' * Stuideut on-task 
behaviors 

• 


447 - . 


< 


1 

* 


Student off-task 
^ ^ behaviors 


119' ■ 


2 


o 

2 




• 







. cRi^^ 1, df = 2,- p > .05 



/ 



/ 



12 



• « ^ 



ST:" , 



Two-way;^ con tingeney 'table for t;5!^, pf teacheV 
^ behaviot and type of Istudent* behavior 
(Teacher 2) 





Teacher neutral 


Teacher positive 


Teacher negatiye 




behaviors. 


beliaViors 


^ behaviors-. ^ 


, Student on-task 


. 463 




13 _ • • 


behaviors 






v. f 


Student 6ff-task 


104 * ^ 


' . p - / 


' 5^ /w^JV-k*^-' 


* /.:behaviors " 




« 



chi"^-^ 1, df « 2 p> .05 



• # I 




13 



4-^ 



■v^ » 

if,":. 

%i ' * '. * 

, ( * ■ 



I 



yable 4 . 



Two-way ,j5ontingency table for type of teacher^ 
behavior, and*^ype of student behavior 
(Teacl\er 3) ' 














« 




, Teacher neutral 
betiaviors 


Teacher positive 
behaviors 


Teacher negative 
behaviors , 




Student on-task 
behaviors 


- 452' • 

• 

• 


• 100 

■ ■ • . ' . 


^> ^ 4 




*♦ * ♦ 
' Student off-tasTc 

^ ' behaviors ^ 


.25 


5 « 

* 


1 



chi^<:l 1, df = 2, p > .05 



r 



4 



14 



Table's 



V 



Two-x-zay contingency 'table for' type of teacher 
behavior and type of student behavior 



(Teactier 4) 



' . *< / - 


i 


Teaqher neutral ' 
behaviors 


• Teacher positive 
" behaviors 


Teacher negative'- 
behaviors 


^ ' Student on-task* 
, * ^ ^ / behaviors / 


r 


353 , 1 

<.'-' ' ' 


- . ^ . .15 


5 


> ' ' /Student* off-task 
\ \ behaviors 

\ y • -^^ 




190 .\ 

i 


• A 9 

^ . _ 


6 

# - 


;V ■ /" ' df =.2, 


P 


* * 

«. 







;••/: 



is'-", ' 



lERJC 



5f 



15 



'/ 



Table 6 



./■ 



Number of Teachers ^eh^yiors That Were Positive Behaviors 



Across Teachers and Qccasions ' 




Tchil^. 1 Tchr. 2 



Tchr. 4. 



I f ^ean 



S. D. 



Occ. 


1 




2 


Occ. 


2 




Q 


Occ. 


3 


/ 


3 


Occ. 


4_ 


/ 


3 


J Occ. 


5 ' 


o 


4 



0 


15 


9 


3 


22 


. 5 


> 

0 


13 


3 


0 


24 




0 


31 


1 



6.5 

'Ay. 5 

4.8 

•\ 8.2 



6.8 
9.9 
5.7 
10j8 
14.8 



'Mean 



S. D. 



2.4 



1.5 



0.6 



. 21.0 



1.3 



7.2' 



4^8 



3.0 



. 16 



. t 



J 



Table 7 



\ Two-^way analysis /ojE,v^gLar\c^J[teacher x ocfcasiop.). with 
" ^teacher use oT poiitive behaviors 



V ^ ^* 



as the dependent >^riable^ 





V 








c 

d 


df 


MS 


F ' 


' SIottL f "Leant IpvpI 


Teac^r (T) . 


3 * 


•■ 437>7 


23.8 


» .001 


Occ4siori (0) 


, ' 4 


" 10.9 


1 


ns • ' 


t/x 0 ■ 


12 


* 










— •• - - - 






iT 








- t 










. •■ ' \ . ^' 






















- 1 


















• K 


< 

0 




• 














• 

v*^ 5 r ^ " ; / , » _ 


< 


« 


♦ 




* • 


> 






* 













V. - 




Per Cent of StuStent^/lime Off-Task Across 
Teachers and Occasions* 






Tchr.'l/ 


Tcr. 2 


Tcr. 3 • 


Tcr.- 4 


/• 

Mean/ • 


-S. D. 


, Ofcc. 1 


35 


* • 

30' 


, 5 


27 ' 


.24.2 


13.2 


• ^ Occ. 2 


29 


5 


8, 


> 

■ 25 


. 16.8 


12.0 


. ' . ' Occ^ '3 
■ . "■ » ^ 

Occ. 4 

♦ 


20 . 
16 

» ^ 


16 
13 
26 


2 

•'in * 

' .1 

» I, 


^ '35 , 
■ 39 ' 


18.2 

O Q Q 

Z J«o 

20.5 


13.6 
16.0 
















Mean 


■ 23.4 


1«_.0 


5.2 


3612 ' 

J 






■ ^ S. D. 


8.3 ^ 


10.1 


• 3.8 ' 


12.0 






• * 

-T • 
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Table 9;, 



Two-way analysis of variance (teacher occasion) witji 
student time off-^task as the dependent variable' 



Source 



df 



MS 



iF-value 



Significance Level 



Teacher (T) 
Occasion (0) 
T X 0 
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